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sneering and mocking at what was received and
established, or from the convenience of getting rid of
strict and troublesome rules of life. They patronised
Dissenters; they gave Whig votes; they made free,
in a mild way, with the pet conventions and prejudices
of Tories and High Churchmen. There was nothing
inspiring in them, however much men might respect
their correct and sincere lives. But a younger set of
men brought, mainly from Rugby and Arnold's teach-
ing, a new kind of Liberalism. It was much bolder
and more independent than the older forms, less in-
clined to put up with the traditional, more searching
and inquisitive in its methods, more suspicious and
daring in its criticism; but it was much larger in its
views and its sympathies, and, above all, it was imagin-
ative, it was enthusiastic, and, without much of the
devotional temper, it was penetrated by a sense of the
reality and seriousness of religion. It saw greater
hopes in the present and the future than the Tract-
arians. It disliked their reverence for the past and
the received as inconsistent with what seemed evidence
of the providential order of great and fruitful change.
It could not enter into their discipline of character, and
shrank from it as antiquated, unnatural, and narrow.
But these younger Liberals were interested in the
Tractarian innovators, and, in a degree, sympathised
with them as a party of movement who had had the
courage to risk and sacrifice much for an unworldly
end. And they felt that their own opportunity was
come when all the parties which claimed to represent